Introduction: The Intent of the Critic

I

UNDER what circumstances was this work of art
created? What did the artist intend to create?
How successfully did he accomplish it? By what stand-
ards should it be judged? What is its value by these
standards?" Such are the questions the critic has
learned to ask and answer. They are familiar even to
the common readers, among whom, for purposes of this
introduction, you and I are two. Since all readers are
critics, whether or not they intend to be, informally we
ask these questions of ourselves. If they are asked sys-
tematically and answered with cool persuasion or warm
conviction, we are inclined to think that the job is
done. What more can be demanded of the critic? He
has redressed some balance, or has made us aware of
some element or purpose which the artist embodied
in his work, or has aided us in seeing some work of art
steadily and whole. We read the essays in this very
book, for example, and specific critical comments tell
us that Mark Twain's writings may be better under-
stood in the light of a significant childhood incident,
or that the poetic value of a song by Shakespeare lies
in the interplay of the elements "structure" and "tex-